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INTRODUCTION 


How  many  farm  families  have  low  incomes?  How  did  incomes  change 
during  the  war?  What's  been  happening  and  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
prices  for  food,  clothing,  furnishings?  How  have  wartime  shortages 
affected  family  living?  What  causes  families  to  spend  the  way  they  do? 

Complete  statistical  answers  cannot  be  given  to  all  these  and  similar 
questions,  but  factual  evidence  can  be  found  which  gives  us  some  clues. 

They  can  be  used  to  check  our  individual  experience  of  what  has  happened 
to  income,  prices,  food,  clothing  and  housing  during  the  war. 

Evidence  has  been  drawn  from  various  sources:  from  sample  studies 
of  income  and  expenditures  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics;  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  and  from  publica¬ 
tions  of  other  government  agencies— the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  the  War  Production  Board.  The  facts  have  been  presented 
in  chart  form,  so  that  as  sharp  and  clear  impressions  as  possible  may  be 
gained  of  changes  in  income  and  prices,  of  home  produced  food,  home  canning 

and  enrichment  as  factors  in  improving  diets;  of  where  clothing  shortages 

( 

have  been  most  strongly  felt;  of  developments  with  respect  to  housing. 

Many  charts  of  interest  to  consumers  as  well  as  to  agricultural 
producers  may  also  be  found  in  the  1946  Agricultural  Outlook  chart  book 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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A  1 

MANY  RURAL  FAMILIES  HAVE  LOW  INCOMES 


Percentage 
of  families 


Studies  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  show 
that  in  spite  of  wartime  prosperity 
many  families  in  rural  areas  still  have 
low  incomes.  Of  white  families  living 
on  Tennessee  farms  almost  three-fifths 
had  net  money  incomes  of  $1,000  or 
less  in  1944*  Almost  ene-fourth  had 
incomes  of  $500  or  less.  In  Laurens 
County,  Georgia,  almost  three-fourths 
of  the  families  living  in  open  country 
had  net  money  incomes  of  $1,000  or 
less  in  1944”45  almost  a  third  had 
incomes  of  $500  or  less.  Incomes  are 
somewhat  higher  in  Highland  County, 
Ohio.  More  than  three-fifths  of  the 
families  living  in  open  country  had 
incomes  over  $1,000,  less  than  one- 
fifth  had  incomes  under  $500. 


Income  distributions  of  farm  families 


Annual 
net  money 

Percentage  of  families  having  less  than 
specified  income  in  - 

income 

(dollars) 

Tennessee  ij 

Laurens  County 
Georgia  2 / 

Highland  County, 
Ohio  2j 

250...... 

Percent 

Percent 

13.6 

Percent 

8.9 

500...... 

24*2 

31*4 

17*2 

750...... 

- 

56.8 

24*1 

1,000.... 

56.0 

73*8 

39.3 

1,500. . . . 

74*2 

84.8 

60.0 

2,000.... 

84*4 

89.0 

71.7 

2,500. . . . 

90.4 

- 

- 

3,000.... 

94.0 

97*5 

85.5 

3*500* . . . 

96.6 

- 

- 

4,000.... 

98.7 

- 

- 

5.000.... 

- 

99*2 

_ 

1/  Unpublished  data  from  Study  of  Adjustments  of  Rural  Families  to  Economic  Change.  Covers 
white  families  living  on  farms;  income  for  calendar  year  1944* 

2 ]  Unpublished  data  from  Surveys  of  Food  Consumption  by  Open  Country  Families  in  Laurens  County, 
Georgia,  and  Highland  County,  Ohio.  Income  is  for  a  12-month  period  between  January  1, 

1944  and  June  30 <  1945* 
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PEE  CAPITA  INCOME,  BT  REGION 
1940  AND  1944 


Dollars 
15  00' 


United  North-  South  North  West 

States  east  Central 


1944 


Although  per  capita  income  in  the 
South  was  lower  than  in  the  other 
regions  in  1944  as  well  as  in  1940,  the 
increase  of  122  percent  "between  these 
two  years  was  greater  than  the  increases 
occurring  in  any  other  region.  The  per¬ 
centage  increase  in  income  was  also  high 
in  the  West. 


Per  capita  income  1/  in  1940  and  1944,  sod  the 
percentage  change  in  income,  by  region 


Region 

Per  capita 
income  1/ 

Change  in  income 

1940 

1944 

.  19/.0  -  1944 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

United  States 

575 

1.117 

94.3 

Northeast.... 

746 

1,323 

77.3 

South. ....... 

342 

760 

122.2 

North  Central 

605 

1,192 

97.0 

West......... 

629 

1.289 

106.9' 

1/  Inoome  payments  to  individuals. 


Souroei  Department  of  Commerce. 
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B  1 

THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  Y/ORIL  WAR  I  AND  YYORLD  V/AR  II 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Cost  of  Living  Index 


1914  1915  1916  1917  1910  1919  1920  1921 


ARMISTICE 

'///s  NOV.  II 


FIRST  WORLD  WAR 

JULY  1914-100  '///// 


^PRESENT  WAR 

'///  AUSIIST  1939-100  , 


U  S  ENTERS 

DEC  8  ////// ; 


1940 
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THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  10RLD  WAR  I  AND  WORLD  WAR  II 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Cost  of  Living  Index 


INDEX  1914  1915  1916  1917  1918  1919  !920  1921 


INOEX  1914  1915  1916  1917  1918  1919  1920  1921 


INOEX 

320 

300 

280 

260 

240 

220 

200 

180 

160 

140 

ISO 

100 

so 


1914  1915  1916  1917  1918  1919  1920  1921 


HOUSEFURNISHINGS 


I939|940  (941 


1946 
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THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  WORLD  WAR  I  AND  WORLD  WAR  II 


War  and  immediate  postwar  years  have 
historically  "been  periods  of  price  infla¬ 
tion.  Is  this  also  to  he  true  of  World  War 
II?  The  charts  prepared  hy  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  trace  the  movements  in  the 
cost  of  living  in  large  cities  from  July 
1914  through  December  1921,  and  compares 
them  with  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
since  August  1939*  Three  points  stand  out 
strikingly:  (l)  The  similarity  of  the 


World  War  I  and  World  Ifqr  II  movements  up 
to  the  end  of  1916  and  1941,  Respectively, 
(2)  the  much  more  rapid  rise  thereafter 
in  cost  of  living  in  World  War  I  than  in 
World  War  II,  (3)  the  fact  that  cost  of 
living  rose  as  sharply  for  a  year  and  a 
half  after  the  close  of  World  War  I  as 
during  the  war  period  itself,  a  rise  that 
was  followed  by  a  sharp  drop. 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Cost  of  Living  Index 
Averages  for  large  Cities  in  the  United  States 

Index  numbers 


Year  and  month 

All  items 

Food 

Clothing 

House 

furnish- 

_ 

Fuel, 

electri¬ 

city 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

World  War 

I  (July  1914  =  100) 

1914 . 

100.1 

100.1 

100.0 

99.8 

100.0 

99.8 

191S . 

101.0 

99.0 

102.3 

104.6 

100.3 

103.1 

1916 . 

108.6 

m*«a. 

112.2 

116.6 

104.3 

108.3 

1917. . 

127.7 

143.1 

134.8 

136.2 

116.2 

125.2 

1918... . 

149.9 

184*5 

182.7 

175.0 

135.2 

149.6 

'1919 . 

172.7 

183.4 

241.7 

220.6 

146.2 

168.5 

1920 . 

199.8, 

206.6 

288.0 

270.7 

171.6 

193.3 

1921 . 

177.9 

157.0 

221.8 

227.8 

183.0 

220.6 

World  War 

II  (Angus- 

1939  =  100) 

1939 . 

100.8 

101.8 

100.2 

100.7 

101.5 

100.3 

1940 . 

101*5 

103.3 

101.4 

99.9 

102.3 

100.7 

1941 . . 

106.7 

112.8 

106.0 

106.7 

104.8 

IO3.6 

1942 . 

118.2 

132.5 

123.8 

121.5 

108.1 

110.5 

1943 . 

125.3 

147.8 

129.3 

124.9 

110._5 

115.4 

1944 . 

127.3 

145.8 

138.4 

135.6 

112.6 

120.8 

1945  January  15 

128,9 

148.8 

142.6 

142.7 

112.5 

122.8 

February  15 

128.7 

146.0 

142.9 

143.1 

112.8 

122.9 

March 

15 

128.6 

145.3 

143.3 

143.6 

112.8 

123.1 

April 

15 

128.9 

146.1 

143.7 

144.0 

112.6 

123.3 

May 

15 

129.9 

148.5 

144.2 

144.5 

112.8 

123.4 

June 

15 

130.8 

150.9 

145.0 

144.9 

112.8 

123,5 

July 

15 

131.3 

151.6 

145.3 

144.4 

114.0 

123.7 

August 

131.1 

..  15°*7 

U5.8 

144.6 

114.2 

■  123r.a-.- 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


Dollars 

$1,000 


C  1 

VALUE  OF  PURCHASED  AND  HOME-PRODUCED  FOOD  OF  RURAL  FARM  FAMILIES  IN  1941 

BY  FAMILY  SIZE  AND  INCOME  CLASS 


0-4 500 $500- $itooo-  04500  $500- $ifooo-  o-  $5oo-$i,ooo-  o-  $500-$!, 000- 
$1,000  $2,000  $1,000  $2,000  $500  $1,000  $2,000  $500  $1,000  $2,000 

2-person  family  3-person  family  4-person  family  Family  of  5  and  over 


For  farm  families  home  Value  of  purchased  and  home-produced  \J  food  of  rural  farm  fam- 

pro duct  ion  of  food  increases  ilies  in  1941,  hy  family  size  and  income 

markedly  with  family  size  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


but  not  with  net  money  in-  Uloney  income 

come.  Expenditures  for  food  class 

2-person 
fami ly 

3-person 

family 

4-person 

family 

Family  of 

5  and  over 

increase  with  income  but 

Pur- 

Home- 

Pur- 

Home- 

Pur- 

Home- 

Pur- 

Home- 

are  little  affected  by  family 
size. 

chased 

pro¬ 

duced 

chased 

pro¬ 

duced 

chased 

pro¬ 

duced 

chased 

pro¬ 

duced 

$04500 . 

$103 

$230 

$159 

$311 

$123 

$333 

$163 

$397 

$50041,000.. 

212 

225 

218 

293 

204 

372 

245 

501 

$1,00042,000 

289 

242 

224 

257 

279 

333 

..512 

1/  Includes  food  received  as  gift,  Pay,  or  relief. 

Source:  Unpublished  data  from  study  of  Rural  Spending  and 
Saving  in  Wartime, 
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Eggs  Wv  Dairy  products 


c  3 

MORE  HOME  CANNING  MEANS  BETTER  DIETS  FOR  FARM  FAMILIES 


Home-canned 
quarts  of  food 
per  person 
per  year 

Families  with  Families  with 

good  diets  fair  diets 

North  and  West  white  families 

Families  with 
poor  diets 

40  to  80 

0  Q  O  a  O  p.  O 

13 13 13 i3  ij 

ft 

80  and  over 

n?  v3  v3  v3  Vi 

0  n  0  n  0  n  0 

ft 

Southeast 

white  families 

40  to  80 

mmtt 

0  n  0  0 

mz 

ftfti* 

80  and  over 

O  A  O  A  O  A  O  A  O  O  { 

Mm  Mm>  Mm  Mm. 

0  n  0  0  0  0  0 
mP.  g&aSL  m 

raramr, 

< 

! 

Each  symbol  represents  10  percent  of  the  families  at  each  level  of  home  .canning. 


Home  canning  increases  the 
likelihood,  of  good  diets#  In  the 
North  and  West  among  farm  families 
that  canned  40  to  80  quarts  of  food 
per  person  per  year  in  1935”3^»  44 
percent  had  "Good"  diets;  when  the 
home  canning  amounted  to  80  quarts 
and  over  per  person  per  year  5& 
percent  of  the  families  had  "Good" 
diets.  In  the  Southeast  among 
white  families  canning  40  to  80 
quarts  per  person  per  year  48  per¬ 
cent  had  "Good  diets;  the  propor¬ 
tion  rose  to  63  percent  when  80 
quarts  and  over  were  canned  per 
person  per  year.  100  quarts  of 
home-canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
per  person  per  year  are  generally 
recommended  by  nutritionists  for 
farm  families. 


Percentage  of  farm  families  having  specified  quality 
of  diets,  by  quantity  of  food  canned  per  capita, 
1935-36 


Quarts  of  home- 
canned  food, 
J>er  capita 

Quality  of  diet  1/ 

Good 

Fair 

Poc 

North  and  West  white 

fami lies 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

40  to  80....... 

44 

45 

11 

80  and  over.. „. 

56 

34 

-J 

10 

-----  -  ■  ■ 

Southeast  white  3 

families 

40  to  80....... 

48 

24 

~$r 

80  and  over.... 

83 

34 

3 

\J  A  "Good"  diet  provides  the  quantities  of  each 


nutrient  recommended  by  the  National  Research  Coun¬ 
cil.  A  "Fair"  diet  provides  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  recommended  allowance.  A  "Poor"  diet 
fails  to  meet  the  specifications  for  a  "Fair"  diet 
in  one  or  more  nutrients. 

Source:  Consumer  Purchases  Study,  1935”38» 
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ENRICHMENT  OF  FLOUR  AND  BREAD  MEANS  BETTER  DIETS  FOR  FARM  FAMILIES 

Southeast  White  Families 
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Each  symbol  represents  10  percent  of  the  families  at  each  income  level. 
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EXTENT  TO  WHICH  FAMILIES  WERE  ABLE  TO  BUY  CLOTHING 
DEMANDED,  EARLY  1944  AND  1945,  BY  DIFFERENT  AGE  GROUPS 
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NON-METROPOLITAN  COUNTIES 
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Source!  Unpublished,  data  from  Study  of  Adjustments  of 
Less  home  sewing  Rural  Families  to  Economic  Change. 


Linear  PRODUCTION  OF  COTTON  BROAD-WOVEN  FABRICS  Cotton  "broad-woven  fa"bric  production  reached 

Yards  1939-1944  its  peak  in  1942;  since  then  the  trend  has  "been 
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FARM  FAMILIES  MAKE  IMPROVEMENTS  ON  OWNER-OCCUPIED  HOMES,  1941  AND  1944 


E  3 

PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS  FOR  HOUSE  BUILDING  MATERIALS  AND 
FURNITURE  AND  FURNISHINGS  MOVED  STEADILY  UPWARD  BETWEEN  1939  AND  1945 


Index 


. . . . .  House  building  materials 

_ . _ Furniture  and  furnishings 

*  1945  .Average  for  first  three  quarters  of  year 


The  average  prices  being  paid  by 
farmers  for  both  building  materials 
and  for  furniture  and  furnishings  are 
considerably  greater  now  than  before 
the  ware  The  index  of  prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  house  building  materials 
is  220  in  1945  (first  three  quarters 
only) ,  as  compared  with  I56  in  I939. 
For  furniture  and  furnishings  the 
comparable  figures  are  217  and  134* 


Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  house  building  materials  and 
for  furniture  and  furnishings,  1939  1945 

Index  numoers  (1910  -  14  =  100) 

House  building  Furniture  and 
materials  furnishings 


1939  .  156  134 

1940  .  159  136 

1941  .  172  146 

1942  .  186  168 

1943*.  . .  197  188 

1944 .  213  202 

1945...* .  220  217 


Source :  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U®  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture. 
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No.,  of  families  who 
would  have  bought 

(millions)  6  r 


MORE  FAMILIES  WOULD  HAVE  BOUGHT  HOUSEHOLD  APPLIANCES  IN  APRIL  1945 
THAN  IN  APRIL  1944,  IF  THEY  HAD  BEEN  AVAILABLE 


Mechanical  Washing  Sewing  Vacuum  Radios  Electric 

refrigerators  machines  machines  cleaners  irons 

HIP  April  1944  EZ3  April  1945 


Consumer  demand  for  household  appliances  out  of 
production  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  wan  greater 
in  April  1945  than  in  April  1944*  In  this  twelve 
months  period  the  number  of  families  reporting  that 
they  would  buy  mechanical  refrigerators  immediately 
if  they  were  available  increased  by  53  percent. 

For  other  pieces  of  equipment,  the  increases  are  as 
follows  *  Washing  machines,  37  percent;  sewing 
machines,  49  percent;  vacuum  cleaners,  88  percent; 
radios,  9*->  percent ;  and  electric  irons,  29  percent. 
These  increases  reflect  to  a  large  extent  the  wear- 
ing  out  of  old  appliances.  The  demand  reported  in 
April  1945  Was  greater  than  it  had  bean  in  any  year 
before  the  war. 


Number  of  families  who  would  have  bought 
specified  household  appliances  in  April 
1944  and  in  April  1945,  if  they  had 


been  available 


Household  appliance1 

April  1944} April  1945 

(In  thousands) 

Hech„  refrigerator. 

3.827 

5,852 

Washing  machine.... 

4.262 

5,835 

Sewing  machine,.... 

2,323 

3,451 

Vacuum  oleaner*.... 

2.390 

4,501 

Radio . 

2,682 

5,085 

Electric  irons . 

...  AtS13— 

5.195 

Souroe 1  WPB,  Civilian  Surveys  Bui., 
Series  D,  No.  4  (May  22,  1945)* 
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